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the campaign, and therefore it behooved me to go on while
I had the chance, and make a speech to which under the
circumstances it was at least possible that the country
would pay some heed. This is all there was to the in-
cident"

December 16, 1912.

To J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq., Editor of the London Spec-
tator: "Just one word about the madman who shot
me. He was not really a madman at all; he was a man of
the same disordered brain which most criminals, and a
great many non-criminals, have. I very gravely question
if he has a more unsound brain than Eugene Debs. He
simply represents a different stratum of life and of tem-
perament, which if not more violent is yet more accus-
tomed to brutal physical expression. He had quite enough
sense to avoid shooting me in any Southern State, where he
would have been lynched, and he waited until he got into a
State where there was no death penalty. I have not the
slightest feeling against him; I have a very strong feeling
against the people who, by their ceaseless and intemperate
abuse, excited him to the action, and against the mushy
people who would excuse him and all other criminals once
the crime has been committed."

December 31, 1912.

To Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, British Legation, Stock-
holm: "I am as well as possible. I did not care a rap for
being shot. It is a trade risk, which every prominent pub-
lic man ought to accept as a matter of course. For eleven
years I have been prepared any day to be shot; and if any
one of the officers of my regiment had abandoned the battle
merely because he received a wound that did nothing worse
than break a rib, I should never have trusted that officer
again. I would have expected him to keep on in the fight
as long as he could stand; and what I expect lieutenants
to do I expect a fortiori, a leader to do."

February 5, 1913.

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, Boston: "I was get-
ting into the barouche, having just left a lighted hotel, so